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X. CONTINENTAL EUROPE 
FRANCE. — During the year considerable attention has been given 
to important domestic problems necessarily neglected during the war 
and to other matters which have arisen since the termination of hos- 
tilities. — The German Peace Treaty was approved on October 2 by 
the Chamber of Deputies, the vote being 372 to 53, 73 not voting, and 
on October 11 by the Senate without a dissenting voice. On the fol- 
lowing day President Poincare declared the state of war officially 
ended. — On October 15, five days before the close of the long session 
of the war Parliament, Leon Bourgeois, former Premier and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, was appointed French representative on the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations. — In reviewing war finances before the 
Chamber on December 29 M. Klotz, Minister of Finance, announced 
that 80 per cent of the male population of mobilizable age had been 
called into service; war expenses voted totaled 220,000,000,000 francs 
with disbursements averaging one-tenth less. These included 40,000,- 
000,000 francs for artillery, 19,000,000,000 for the support of soldiers' 
families, 20,000,000,000 for public expenses, 25,000,000,000 for interest on 
debt and other charges, 20,000,000,000 for food, and 4,000,000,000 for ad- 
vances made to friendly countries. He added that during the war, 
taxes had brought in 31,000,000,000 francs, national defence bonds, 
49,000,000,000, foreign credits, 33,000,000,000, making a total of 194,- 
000,000,000 francs. The Bank of France advanced 25,000,000,000. 
In the opinion of M. Klotz, the after-war budget would triple or 
quadruple the pre-war figure. — Elections to the Chamber of Deputies 
under the new election law (see last Record, p. 116), held on Sun- 
day, November 16, proved to be largely a contest between the bloc 
national, led by Premier Clemenceau, the Socialists under the leader- 
ship of Pierre Renaudal, and others. The returns, exclusive of Al- 
sace-Lorraine, gave the Republicans of the Left 123, a gain of 36 
seats over 1914; the Radicals, 57, a loss of 7; the Socialist Radicals, 
78, a loss of 85; the Republican Socialists, 26, a loss of 7; the Unified 
Socialists, 65, a loss of 37; the Dissident Socialists, 6, neither gain 
nor loss; the Progressives, 126, a gain of 76; the Action Liberate, 73, 
a gain of 42; the Conservatives, 32, a gain of 5. 339 deputies were 
men elected to the Chamber for the first time. In comparison with 
the elections of 1914 there appears to have been a general swing 
toward the Right, which may be interpreted as indicating greater 
tolerance of religion, more respect for existing institutions and a 
stronger determination to preserve the present social order. Almost 
all the opposition leaders were defeated but, on the other hand, four 
ministers of the Clemenceau government failed of reelection and re- 
linquished their portfolios. — M. Clementel, Minister of Commerce, 
being succeeded by M. Dubois; M. Lafferre, Minister of Instruction, 
by M. Berard; M. Colliard, Minister of Labor, by M. Shuman; and 
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M. Morel, Under-Secretary of State, by M. Le Trocquer. The losses 
suffered by the Socialists appear to have resulted from defections in 
the party and the peasantry's fear of the Soviet land scheme. A strike 
of the linotypers and typographers, which stopped the publication of 
all except Socialist newspapers and came at the very moment when 
the electoral campaign was reaching its climax, is supposed to have 
been detrimental to the Socialist vote. By the reincorporation of 
Alsace-Lorraine the number of seats in the Chamber has been in- 
creased from 602 to 626. — In the municipal elections held on Novem- 
ber 30 the Socialists showed remarkable strength, gaining sweeping 
victories in many parts of the country. — Elections to the Senate were 
held on January 11; three days later M. Bourgeois was chosen presi- 
dent of the body by 147 votes to 125 cast for M. Dubois. — After being 
defeated in a preliminary test, Premier Clemenceau on January 16 
withdrew his candidacy for the presidency of the Republic. The 
caucus vote gave M. Deschanel, recently elected as presiding officer 
of the Chamber, 408; M. Clemenceau, 389; M. Jonnart, 4; M. Bour- 
geois, 3; Marshal Foch, 1, and President Poincar£, 16. In the final 
vote M. Deschanel was elected by a great majority, polling 734 votes, 
"his nearest rival, M. Jonnart, receiving 66, M. Clemenceau, 56, M. 
Bourgeois, 6, and M. Sadoul, 1. — Following the presidential election 
the Clemenceau ministry resigned, and a new cabinet was formed by 
M. Millerand, who became Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
M. L'Hopiteau became Minister of Justice; M. Steeg, Interior; M. 
Lefevre, War; M. Landry, Marine; M. Isaac, Commerce; M. Ricard, 
Agriculture; M. Francois-Marsal, Finance; M. Sarraut, Colonies; M. 
Le Trocquer, Public Works; M. Honorat, Public Instruction; M. 
Jourdain, Labor; M. Breton, Hygiene and Social Welfare; M. Mazi- 
not, Pensions; M. Ogier, Liberated Regions. M. Jourdain and M. Le 
Trocquer held over from the previous ministry. At a meeting of the 
Chamber on January 22 a resolution introduced by M. Daudet, calling 
for an explanation of the inclusion in the cabinet of M. Steeg, who 
"had been accused of relations with M. Malvy, the exiled statesman 
(see last Record, p. 114), was rejected by a vote of 383 to 14, and con- 
fidence in the government was expressed by a vote of 272 to 23 — 297 
members not participating. The strength of the government was evi- 
dent thereafter when the Steeg question again came up on January 30, 
at which time confidence was expressed by a vote of 510 to 70, and 
on February 6, when the foreign policy of the government was sus- 
tained by a vote of 518 to 68. — In outlining the program of the gov- 
ernment Premier Millerand on January 22 urged cooperation, in- 
creased production, reduction of needless consumption and a sane 
foreign policy. On February 12 Raoul Peret was elected to succeed 
M. Deschanel as president of the Chamber by 372 out of the 425 votes 
cast. — After numerous postponements the trial of former Premier 
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Joseph Caillaux, charged with attempts to bring about a defeatist 
peace with Germany (see last Record, p. 114), opened on February 17 
before the High Court of the Senate. Rather sensational testimony was 
introduced, but the accused, by a vote of 213 to 28, was declared not 
guilty of intelligence with the enemy; by a vote of 150 to 91, however, 
he was found guilty of dangerous correspondence with enemy subjects 
(without criminal intent) ; extenuating circumstances were voted by 
128 against no. The sentence imposed was three years' imprisonment 
(already served), five years' prohibition of residence in French terri- 
tory and ten years' deprivation of civil rights. — M. Mazinot, Minister 
of Pensions, announced on February 1 that 660,000 war pensions had 
been liquidated, but that nearly five times as many remained to be 
adjusted, 1,975,000 being pensions for disabled, 700,000 for widows, 
and 550,000 for dependents. — The General Staff on February 22 re- 
ceived government sanction to keep 1,000,000 men, instead of 800,000, 
under arms, with all supply departments on an emergency war foot- 
ing. — Due to burdensome taxes, the high cost of living and other 
causes, labor unrest has been continuous throughout the year. A rail- 
way strike called on February 24 by the National Federation of Rail- 
waymen rapidly developed into a general strike by order of the Fed- 
eration of Labor; by the middle of March 400,000 workers in fac- 
tories, mills and mines were involved. The government settled the 
railway strike by calling the railwaymen to the colors and by prom- 
ising an adjustment of grievances; this action was sustained in the 
Chamber by a vote of 503 to 75. At the National Congress of Rail- 
waymen, which opened in Paris on April 24, a demand for national- 
ization of all railways, reinstatement of dismissed men, abandon- 
ment of prosecution and the right to form syndicates in all branches 
of railway work, was carried by 171,037 votes to 147,282. — The Social- 
ist party issued a vigorous manifesto late in March, in which common 
cause was made with the German proletariat, and French intervention 
in Syria denounced. At a Socialist Congress held at Strasbourg dur- 
ing the same month a minority of the party was expelled because of 
their adherence to the policy of national defense; the expelled mem- 
bers have since organized a new political party known as the Mod- 
erate Socialist party, which, according to its tenets, remains faithful to 
the old ideals of socialism and French democracy but is opposed to 
Bolshevism. — During April, May and June the government apprehen- 
sively watched the labor situation. A Socialist manifesto published on 
May 1 included four demands upon the government: (1) full and com- 
plete amnesty for all political offenses, mutinies and excesses in 
strikes; (2) right of syndicalization for all functionaries; (3) peace 
with Soviet Russia; and (4) general disarmament. In response to 
Premier Millerand's challenge to define its aims, the C. G. T. (Gen- 
eral Confederation of Workingmen), which the government sought to 
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dissolve, issued on May 2 a program demanding the establishment of 
a national economic committee for reorganizing production, an inter- 
national consortium for the distribution of raw materials, an inter- 
national fleet under the League of Nations for regularizing freights 
and permitting the revictualling of all countries according to their 
needs and the possibilities of the market, the control and distribution 
of imports and the exclusion of middlemen. — The indebtedness of 
France was reported by the Minister of Finance on December 31 to 
be 203,860,000,000 francs. The government has endeavored in numer- 
ous ways to increase its revenue, one of the means being a " bachelor 
tax ", by which unmarried persons of both sexes subject to the income 
tax are required to pay an extra ten per cent. A business transfer tax 
was another innovation. — On the ground that the reincorporation of 
Alsace-Lorraine, with its large Catholic population, demanded it, diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican have been reestablished. — A new 
party, the Republican-Democratic Alliance of Social Action and Na- 
tional Reconstruction, was announced on June 17; the party controls 
260 votes in the present Chamber and its program, as outlined by its 
president, Senator Jonnart, includes a declaration against dictatorship 
of any class, restoration of unity and hard work, substitution of 
class-solidarity for class-hatred, preservation of law and order and 
abolition of the right to strike except for special reasons. 

BELGIUM. — To accelerate restoration the government on August 8 
decided to take over all farms in the devastated regions and work 
them according to the most approved scientific methods; the owners 
are to be paid five per cent interest on a pre-war valuation until such 
time as the properties are returned to them. — On August 13 the 
Labor party opened an educational campaign in an effort to reduce 
the cost of living; their proposals included government requisition of 
wheat, sugar, milk and butter, and government regulation of the 
prices of coal, shoes and clothing. — In preparation for general elec- 
tions an interesting campaign was waged. The program of the Cath- 
olic party included maintenance of the status quo in questions of 
church and state, cessation of party politics, solution of the Flemish 
question and female suffrage in communal elections. The Liberals 
asked for disestablishment of the church, undenominational education 
and a referendum with regard to woman suffrage for parliamentary 
elections. The third main party, the Socialists, stood for universal 
male suffrage at twenty-one years after six months' residence, the en- 
actment of an 8-hour working day, increased old-age pensions, pay in 
case of sickness or disablement and reduction of the high cost of 
living. As a result of the elections held on November 16 the Cath- 
olics polled 649,420 votes (73 seats); Socialists, 640,320 (70 seats); 
Liberals, 310,570 (34 seats); Christian Democrats, 44,386 (4 seats); 
Front party, 44,426 (3 seats); Renaissance Nationale, 29,028 (1 seat); 
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Middle Class party, 18,516 (1 seat); various other parties, 50,937 
(2 seats). The Catholics lost 24 seats, the Socialists gained 30, 
and the Liberals lost 11. In the Senate the Catholics elected 59 
members, the Liberals 36, and the Socialists 25. The new coalition 
cabinet, again headed by M. Delacroix (Catholic) as Prime Minister 
and Minister of Finance, was composed as follows: Foreign Affairs, 
M. Hymans (Liberal); Interior, M. Renkin (Catholic); Colonies, M. 
Franck (Liberal); Economic Affairs, M. Jaspar (Catholic); Public 
Works, M. Anseele (Socialist) ; Agriculture, Baron Ruzette (Cath- 
olic); Education, M. Destree (Socialist); Railways, Marine, Post and 
Telegraph, M. Poullet (Catholic); Justice, M. Vandervelde (Socialist); 
War, M. Masson (Liberal). On February 6 the seats of eight So- 
cialist senators were declared vacant by reason of the failure of the 
incumbents to meet the income-tax requirement prior to election. As 
a result of by-elections held to fill these elections, the Socialists lost 
six seats. — The complete sovereignty of Belgium over the former 
Prussian regions of Eupen and Malmedy was proclaimed on Jan- 
uary 12, and on the 22nd General Baltia, Belgian High Commissioner, 
in a proclamation to the people of these territories, promised religious 
freedom, standardization of labor and an educational system similar 
to that of Belgium. — A bill giving women the right to vote in muni- 
cipal elections on an equality with men passed the Chamber of Dep- 
uties on March 10 by a vote of 115 to 22, and the Senate on April 14 
by a vote of 60 to 33. — A parliamentary committee is at present (July 
1) working on a revision of the Constitution. — The budget for 1920 
shows an expenditure of 8,566,410,730 francs, while the revenue totals 
only 3.331,561,559 francs. 

ITALY. — Shortage of food and raw materials, high prices, strikes, 
unemployment, a crushing war debt and burdensome taxes, together 
with the unsettled Adriatic problem, have been the principal factors 
around which the political activities of the Italian kingdom have re- 
volved during the year. The program of the Nitti government (see 
last Record, p. 118) included electoral reform, especially proportional 
representation and woman suffrage, tariff reform, measures for new 
credits abroad and adherence to a wise foreign policy in the hope of 
allaying the Fiume irritation and establishing closer political and 
commercial relations with leading foreign nations. The most impor- 
tant task before the government was to secure industrial stability; to 
this end Premier Nitti urged each of the prefects of the provinces to 
begin a campaign for greater production, more rigid economy and a 
lessening of strikes. He stated frankly that the government could not 
continue to supply bread to the people at an annual loss to the state 
of $500,000,000, while 1,250,000 acres of cultivable land lay idle. In 
this connection announcement was made on September 1 that King 
Victor Emmanuel had declared his intention to relinquish claim to his 
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vast crown domains for the benefit of the peasantry and the soldiers. 
The government incurred heavy responsibility when on September 13 
Gabriele D'Annunzio, at the head of a volunteer force, seized Fiume, 
negotiations for the disposition of which were then pending. His 
action was disapproved by the Allies, and the government issued an 
ultimatum ordering his return to Rome; upon his refusal the city of 
Fiume was declared blockaded, and military forces were sent to dis- 
lodge him. The blockade, however, was laxly enforced, and the loyal 
troops sent against him mutinied. The situation became so grave 
that on September 25 the Crown Council was summoned for the first 
time since the days of the Resorgimento. D'Annunzio reaffirmed his 
intention of retaining Fiume and declared himself to be at war with 
Jugoslavia, threatening to extend his sway over the entire Dalmatian 
coast, and while the Italian populace seemed to give him its enthu- 
siastic support the government insisted that the Adriatic question 
should be adjusted by the Peace Conference. On September 27, just 
before the close of its session, the Chamber expressed confidence by a 
vote of 208 to 148. The Adriatic problem is as yet unsettled and D'An- 
nunzio still (July 1) remains in control of Fiume. — Parliamentary elec- 
tions, held for the first time since 1013, took place on November 16; 
as a result the Socialists elected 156 deputies (77 in 1913); the Popular 
party (Catholics), 101 (24 in 1013); the Constitutionalists (Liberals), 
161 (318 in 1913); the Reformist Socialists, 16; the Democrats, 23 (70 
in 1913); the Republicans, (16 in 1913); the Independent Socialists, 
8; the Combatants (National Renovationists), 34. The ele'ctions were 
characterized by the use of the scrutin de liste (general ticket) ballot, 
general participation by the Catholics and great gains by the Social- 
ists. Four organized parties participated: the Socialists, the Popular 
party (Catholics), the Republicans and the Combatants, the last a 
new party, whose program proposes drastic measures against big for- 
tunes and war profits, the reconstruction of small holdings and dis- 
armament. Of the 156 Socialist deputies, 85 were elected from North- 
ern Italy, 60 from Central Italy, 11 from Southern Italy and none from 
Sicily or Sardinia. Of the 101 Catholic deputies, 52 were elected 
from Northern Italy, 25 from Central Italy and 17 from Southern 
Italy; the islands elected 7. In other words, 73 per cent of the total 
representation of the industrial north was either Socialist or Cath- 
olic. — Having failed to solve the Adriatic question, Signor Tittoni, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, tendered his resignation on November 24; 
he was succeeded by Vittorio Scialoia, professor of Roman law and 
a former member of the Boselli cabinet. — Late in November the gov- 
ernment announced its financial program; this included a progressive 
tax of from ten to sixty per cent on increase of capital due to war 
profits, an extraordinary graduated tax on all capital, revision of in- 
come tax, increase of special tax on bearer bonds and upon bicycles 
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and motors, a tax on all articles of consumption except food and fuel 
and a special luxury tax. On December 16 Signor Schanzer, Minister 
of Finance, stated that expenditures for the fiscal year 1918-1919 had 
been 32,599,000,000 lire, with a revenue of 9,498,000,000 lire. Estimates 
for 1919-1920 were fixed at 9,535,000,000 lire for expenditures with re- 
ceipts of only 7,491,000,000 lire. — At the opening of the new Parliament 
on December 1 Signor Orlando, former Premier, was elected presi- 
dent of the Chamber by 251 votes against 143 for Signor Lazzara, the 
Socialist candidate; Signor Tittoni, recently resigned from the min- 
istry, was appointed by the King to the presidency of the Senate. 
The fairly conservative attitude of the Parliament was indicated when 
a proposed amendment to the King's speech for the recognition of 
Soviet Russia was rejected by a vote of 289 to 124. — During January 
serious postal and railway strikes almost completely paralyzed the 
country. They were caused by the demand for higher wages, fewer 
working hours and government recognition of unions. To solve this 
industrial difficulty the government offered bonuses and a shorter 
working day but declined to recognize the union; the strikes ended 
with a victory for the government. — After a parliamentary deadlock 
which lasted for several days, Premier Nitti reorganized his cabinet 
on March 13 as follows: Interior, Signor Nitti; Treasury, Signor 
Lazzatti; Foreign Affairs, Signor Scialoia; War, Signor Bonomi; 
Navy, Signor Sechi; Finance, Signor Schanzer; Justice, Signor Mor- 
tara; Public Instruction, Signor Torre; Public Works, Signor De 
Nava; Agriculture, Signor Visocchi; Industry and Commerce, Signor 
Ferraris; Posts and Telegraphs, Signor Alessio; Transportation, Sig- 
nor Di Vito; Liberated Provinces, Signor Raineri. In this cabinet 
neither the Catholic, the Popular party nor the Socialists were repre- 
sented. The program of the reconstructed government, as announced 
in parliament on March 22, included financial retrenchment, a just 
and conciliatory policy toward Jugoslavia and the renewal of eco- 
nomic relations with Germany and Russia. Although confidence was 
expressed in the new government on March 31 by a vote of 250 to 
195. the Premier soon realized that his position was untenable, for 
on May 11 the government was defeated by a vote of 193 to 112, 
whereupon Signor Nitti again reconstructed his cabinet, to include 
the Catholics. On June 9 the government resigned in the face of a 
Socialist demonstration; at the same time announcement was made of 
the resignation of Signor Orlando as president of the Chamber. A 
week later the veteran statesman Signor Giolitti, former Premier, 
formed a cabinet as follows; President and Minister of the Interior, 
Giovanni Giolitti (Liberal); Colonies, Luigi Rossi (Liberal); Finance, 
Francesco Tedesco (Liberal); Public Works, Camillo Peano (Lib- 
eral); Liberated Provinces, Giovanni Raineri (Liberal); Treasury, 
Filippo Meda (Catholic); Agriculture, Giuseppe Michelli (Catholic); 
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Justice, Luigi Fara (Radical); Industry, Giulio Alessio (Radical); 
Posts and Telegraphs, Rosario Pasqualino-Vassallo (Radical) ; War, 
Ivanoe Bonomi (Socialist) ; Labor and Social Welfare, Arturo Labriola 
(Socialist). Three non-political experts were also included: Count 
Carlo Sforza, Foreign Affairs; Admiral Giovanni Sechi, Navy; Prof. 
Benedetto Grace, Education. — Pope Benedict XV has issued an ency- 
clical rescinding the veto on official visits of Catholic sovereigns to 
the King of Italy in Rome. 

GERMANY. — After months of debate the new German Constitu- 
tion, largely the work of Professor Hugo Preuss, was finally adopted 
on July 31 and became effective by executive order on August 11, 
1919, without being submitted to popular referendum. The docu- 
ment, containing a preamble and 181 articles, is divided into three 
parts: "Structure and Functions of the Commonwealth", "Funda- 
mental Rights and Duties of Germans " and " Transitory and Final 
Regulations ". Part I consists of seven sections and Part II of five. 
Section I of the first part declares the German commonwealth 
{Reich) to be a republic, all public authority being derived from 
the people. It describes the territorial limits of the republic, desig- 
nates the national colors and states that the generally recognized 
rules of international law are binding on the commonwealth. Then 
follows a long list of legislative rights reserved to the national gov- 
ernment, within which individual states possess only subordinate 
powers or no powers at all. Section II treats of the National As- 
sembly (Reichstag), composed of representatives of the people "elected 
by universal, equal, direct and secret suffrage by all men and women 
over twenty years of age, in accordance with the principles of pro- 
portional representation " for a term of four years. The Assembly is 
to meet each year and may be dissolved by the president of the com- 
monwealth. Unless otherwise provided for, the Assembly acts by 
majority vote, and all proceedings are public. This section further 
provides that the Assembly and its committees may require the pres- 
ence of the chancellor (Reichs-Kanzler) and any minister at its meet- 
ings; on the other hand the chancellor, ministers and commissioners 
designated by them have the right to be present at sittings of the 
Assembly and of its committees. The individual states are entitled to 
send plenipotentiaries to submit the views of their cabinets (Landes- 
regierung) on matters under consideration. Representatives of the 
national cabinet (Reichsregierung) shall be heard even outside the 
regular order of business. The section contains a number of articles 
dealing with the organization and function of assembly committees 
and concludes with a statement of the privileges and immunities, in- 
dividual and collective, enjoyed by members. Section III is con- 
cerned with the national president (Reichsprasident) and the national 
cabinet. Any German thirty-five years of age is eligible for election 
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to the presidency. While elected directly by the people for a seven- 
year term and reeligible, the president is subject to popular recall 
on the initiative of the Assembly; such a resolution by the Assembly 
suspends him, but failure of the recall automatically dissolves the 
Assembly, thus necessitating a new election. The president is com- 
mander-in-chief of all the armed forces of the commonwealth, but 
war cannot be declared or peace concluded except by legislative act; 
alliances and treaties with foreign states require the consent of the 
National Assembly only if they relate to subjects covered by national 
laws. All orders and directions of the president, including those 
concerning the armed forces, require for their validity the counter- 
signature of the chancellor or appropriate ministers; it is explicitly 
stated that by such countersigning responsibility is assumed. The 
president has the power to pardon, but general amnesties require 
national legislation. The chancellor and the ministers compose the 
cabinet or government; the president names the chancellor and 
upon his recommendation appoints and dismisses the ministers. The 
chancellor and ministers are individually and collectively responsible 
to the Assembly and must resign if the Assembly by formal resolu- 
tion withdraws its confidence. The president, chancellor and min- 
isters may be impeached by the Assembly in accordance with a de- 
tailed procedure. In Section IV the old Federal Council (Bundesrat) 
emerges as the National Council (Reichsrat); in it each state has at 
least one vote; in the case of the larger states one vote is accorded 
for every million inhabitants or fraction thereof equal to the popula- 
tion of the smallest state, but no state shall be accredited with more 
than two-fifths of all votes. No state shall have more than one vote 
in any committee and the chairmanship of the Council, as well as of 
all committees, is to be filled by a member of the national cabinet. 
The plenary meetings of the Council are public. Section V, on 
national legislation, outlines the methods of enacting national laws; 
all bills are initiated by the cabinet or the Assembly. Introduction 
of bills by the cabinet requires the concurrence of the Council, al- 
though the former may present measures notwithstanding the non- 
consent of the latter. Popular referendum on any law may be had 
provided the president so orders within a month after its passage. 
A law the promulgation of which is deferred at the demand of at 
least one-third of the Assembly, shall be submitted to the people if 
one-twentieth of the qualified voters so petition; a popular vote shall 
be resorted to on a measure initiated by the people if one-tenth of the 
qualified voters so demand. The Council has only a suspensive veto 
over legislation; if it refuses to concur, the Assembly may yield or 
renew its action either by a simple majority or a two-thirds vote; in 
the latter case the president must order a referendum. Provision is 
made in this section for constitutional amendment. "The National 
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Administration" is the title of Section VI; it deals with foreign rela- 
tions, defence, communications (posts, telegraphs, telephone, naviga- 
tion, roads, railroads and waterways), colonial policy, merchant 
marine, fiscal affairs, including tariff, and budgetary procedure. Sec- 
tion VII deals with the administration of justice. Judges are inde- 
pendent and subject only to law; extraordinary courts are illegal. 
Provision is made for administrative courts (Reichsverwoltungsgericht) 
for the protection of the individual against orders and decrees of ad- 
ministrative authorities. Section I of Part II enumerates the funda- 
mental rights and duties of the individual. All Germans are equal 
before the law; men and women have the same civic rights and duties. 
The section provides for national citizenship, one state being forbid- 
den to discriminate against a citizen of another state. Right of free- 
dom of travel, of sojourn, of settlement, the acquisition of property, 
the pursuit of every legitimate means of livelihood, and personal lib- 
erty, as well as freedom of speech and press, are guaranteed. Section 
II, relating to community life, directs that legislation shall be en- 
acted for the compensation of families with numerous children, pro- 
tection of motherhood, proper physical, mental and social develop- 
ment of children, illegitimate as well as legitimate, protection of 
youth against exploitation, freedom of assembly and of association, 
liberty and secrecy of the suffrage, right of petition and right of 
communal self-government. In this section provision is also made 
for the civil service. The question of religion and religious societies 
is treated in Section III; all inhabitants are to enjoy complete free- 
dom of worship and of conscience. While there is no established 
church, freedom of organization for religious purposes is guaranteed, 
and such organizations as are recognized by law as corporate bodies 
are entitled to raise taxes subject to regulations by the state. Sundays 
and legal holidays are protected as days of rest and spiritual edifica- 
tion. The subject of education and schools is dealt with in Section 
IV; the entire school system is under the supervision of the state. 
Eight years' compulsory attendance at school is made a minimum re- 
quirement, and arrangement is made for continuation schools for in- 
struction up to eighteen years of age. Provision is made for different 
types of schools and for the training of teachers for the same. Per- 
haps the most striking feature of the entire Constitution is the intro- 
duction in Section V of clauses relating to the socialization of busi- 
ness enterprise and the economic organization of the community. 
All natural resources are under control of the state. Subject to cer- 
tain limitations, the right of private property and inheritance is guar- 
anteed. But all private economic enterprises which are adapted to the 
purpose may be socialized. Labor is placed under the special pro- 
tection of the commonwealth, and the right of combination for the 
protection and promotion of industrial conditions is guaranteed to 
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everybody. Guild socialism is fostered by a system of workers' and 
employers' councils, which share with the political organization in the 
control of industry. Part III is relatively unimportant. — On Septem- 
ber 2 the government was informed by the Supreme Council that that 
part of the Constitution providing for the representation of Austria 
(Article 61) conflicted with the Peace Treaty and was, therefore, un- 
allowable. This ruling was bitterly denounced in many parts of the 
country. — On August 21 President Ebert was formally sworn into 
office under the new Constitution, and the Constituent Assembly as 
such dissolved. — Throughout the year the government has been con- 
fronted by serious political and economic problems. During the 
autumn a remarkable industrial revival swept over the nation; longer 
working hours were agreed to, either voluntarily or otherwise, and 
thus production was greatly increased despite the severe handicap 
caused by shortage of coal and raw material. To relieve the coal 
situation all railway passenger transportation was officially sus- 
pended from November 4 to 15. — Considerable anxiety was mani- 
fested by the government on the approach of the anniversary of the 
revolution, November 9, when radical outbreaks were feared. Due to 
the drastic precautionary measures taken by Herr Noske, Minister of 
Defence, a general strike, which had been proclaimed in Berlin, failed 
to accomplish its purpose; cold weather, a heavy snowfall and the 
temporary suspension of railway passenger service also helped to 
paralyze the plans of the extremists. The government was equally 
annoyed by the monarchists; at a general meeting of the Pan-German 
League, a reactionary organization, held in Berlin on August 31, a 
return to monarchy was strongly advocated. The visit of General 
von Hindenburg to Berlin during the first part of November was 
made the occasion for monarchist demonstrations, and the parties of 
the Left were sufficiently alarmed to issue warning that the common- 
wealth was in danger. In this connection the Ministry of Education 
began an investigation of the Nationalist Youth League, the organ- 
izers of which were alleged to be monarchists, who were poisoning 
the minds of the boys of Germany with monarchist propaganda for 
a war of revenge. — In financial matters the government successfully 
secured the passage of important legislation. The parallel forms of 
taxation which prevailed under the old regime were replaced by 
a single national income tax and a single property tax; out of the 
money thus raised the whole expenditure of the commonwealth, fed- 
eral, state and municipal, will be defrayed. The new regulation de- 
fines the amount to be contributed by each individual. Under the old 
system incomes above 900 marks were taxed without regard to the 
number of persons in the taxpayer's family; under the new arrange- 
ment incomes below 1,000 marks are free from taxation, and an ex- 
emption of 500 marks is allowed for the first dependent and 300 marks 
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for each additional dependent thereafter. The measure was vehe- 
mently attacked by the Nationalists. An attempt to raise 5,000,000,000 
marks by popular loan in December netted only about 4,000,000,00a — 
An important Congress of the Independent Socialists, held at Leipsig 
during the first week in December, attracted wide attention. The 
proposal for union of the two socialist parties, which had been agi- 
tated for some time by Herr Scheidemann, was rejected by the Inde- 
pendents. — The first weeks of January brought to the government new 
anxieties and embarrassments. In addition to a serious railway strike 
in Westphalia and trouble with the civil servants in regard to wages, 
it was confronted with attempts of the extremists to incite the work- 
ing population to revolt. The Communists and Left Independents, 
intent upon gaining control of the productive resources of the coun- 
try, endeavored to intimidate the government on January 13, on the 
occasion of the discussion of the Works Council Bill, a government 
measure placing workmen's councils under state control. An attempt 
to storm the Reichstag building was frustrated by machine guns and 
rifles, 42 persons being killed and 105 injured; martial law, which 
had been removed five weeks previously, was again proclaimed. The 
Works Council measure became law on February 4; it gave to elected 
representatives of workmen a voice in the management of all fac- 
tories and industrial undertakings. — On February 24 Minister of Fi- 
nance Erzberger resigned from office pending the investigation of the 
charge of having made fraudulent income-tax returns. — A counter- 
revolutionary movement, under the leadership of Dr. Wolfang von 
Kapp and apparently backed by all monarchist sympathizers, includ- 
ing the powerful Pomeranian Land League, took the government by 
surprise when on March 13 troops under General von Liittwitz 
marched into Berlin, took possession of all the public buildings and 
chief strategic points of the city and caused President Ebert and the 
government to flee, first to Dresden and later to Stutgart. Throughout 
North Germany the government troops refused to fight against the 
rebels; South and West Germany, however, together with the Han- 
seatic towns, declared themselves hostile to the movement. Dr. Kapp 
proclaimed himself " Imperial Chancellor " and appointed Baron von 
Liittwitz as commander-in-chief of the army. Unable to deal with 
the passive resistance of a general strike called by the Socialists, the 
revolutionists in numerous soothing proclamations sought to gain 
the confidence of the people. Their protestations made little impres- 
sion, and by March 15 the coup had failed. In its wake came a political 
upheaval, for when the Bauer ministry returned to Berlin it found its 
prestige gone, and attempts of the extremists to browbeat the 
country into Sovietism, coupled with armed resistance of workmen in 
the Ruhr district, brought about its fall. Contributing to its over- 
throw was its inability to meet the terms of an ultimatum of the 
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trade unions, demanding, among other things, selection by them of 
members of the cabinet, a decisive voice in. drafting all new legis- 
lation, disarmament and punishment of all persons implicated in the 
coup d'Stat. After vainly striving to remodel his cabinet to suit the 
importunities of those arrayed against him, Herr Bauer resigned, and 
upon the invitation of President Ebert, Hermann Miiller, Socialist, 
became the third Chancellor of the republic. In the new coalition 
government, apparently chosen more or less at the dictation of the 
trade unions, Herr Landsberg (Socialist) became Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; Herr Bauer (Socialist), Minister of Finance; Herr Wirth 
(Democrat), Minister of the Treasury; Dr. Blunck (Centrist), Minister 
of Justice; Herr Koch (Democrat), Minister of the Interior; Herr 
Gessler (Democrat), Minister of Defence; Herr Schmidt (Socialist), 
Minister of Economic Affairs; Herr Hermes (Centrist), Minister of 
Food; Herr Schlicke (Socialist), Minister of Labor; Dr. Bell (Social- 
ist), Minister of Transportation; Herr Giesberts (Centrist), Minister 
of Posts and Telegraphs; Dr. David (Socialist), without portfolio. The 
first serious problem which the new government faced was the sup- 
pression of Communist uprisings in the Ruhr district, where a Red 
army had been organized. After methods of persuasion had failed, 
troops were dispatched into the valley, which lies within the neutral 
zone fixed by the treaty; this action caused grave concern in Paris, 
and on April 6 General Dongoulette marched into Frankfort and 
Darmstadt; Homburg, Hanau and Dieburg also were occupied. By 
the middle of April law and order had been restored, although unrest 
continued. — General elections, postponement of which undoubtedly 
hastened the Kapp revolt, were held on June 6. In the campaign 
the German National People's party (formerly the Conservative) 
called for the restoration of German national unity, including the 
return of ceded territories and colonies, an intensification of German 
national spirit among Germans living abroad, a strong foreign policy 
and a return to monarchical government. The proclamation of the 
German People's party (formerly the National Liberal) warned 
against disorders leading to Bolshevism, called for the retention of 
non-partisan officials in government and the employment of experts 
by the government, suggested a Labor Chamber as an adjunct to the 
National Assembly, and called for revision of the Versailles Treaty. 
It placed strong emphasis on personal initiative as against Socialist 
schemes of life, and proclaimed the willingness of the party to co- 
operate with all forces working for the reconstruction of Germany 
on the basis of the old ideals. The Centrum, a Christian People's 
party (formerly the Center), denounced the Kapp rebellion and Com- 
munist unrest. Styling itself the party of " constitutional fidelity ", it 
demanded an unswerving maintenance of the constitution by a gov- 
ernment supported by an armed force sufficient to punish all revolts 
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against it whether by the Right or the Left; it opposed class rule 
whether by the nobility, the military, the bourgeoisie or the labor- 
ing classes, and insisted on equal rights for all. The platform of 
the Democratic party (formerly Progressive People's party) called 
for cooperation of all classes in the restoration of German industry, 
freedom of religion and insistence upon non-sectarian character of 
public schools, freedom of initiative and individual reward, loyal 
military forces, a real league of nations, to include Germany, and 
revision of the Treaties of Versailles and St. Germain. Above all, 
it demanded economy in national finances and disapproved national 
centralization. The Social Democratic party (Moderate Socialist) 
warned against the restoration of monarchy with its attendant 
militarism and capitalism, and called for the socialization of in- 
dustry by the will of the people, the greatest possible taxation of 
capital in order that the terms of the peace treaty might be ful- 
filled, and centralization. The program of the Independent Socialists 
demanded a dictatorship of the proletariat, the disarming of all 
counter-revolutionary forces and the creation of a national army of 
laboring men, the liberation of all political prisoners confined for 
ultra-radical activities and the punishment of all counter-revolution- 
aries, the immediate socialization of all industries and the taking over 
of large estates by the government. The platform of the Independent 
Socialists was the only one which frankly demanded fulfilment of the 
terms of the Peace Treaty. The Communists (Extremists), while not 
believing in progress through parliamentary methods, drew up a 
long platform demanding complete abolition of capitalism and ex- 
tinction of the bourgeoisie as the ruling class. — At the elections, 
which were conducted on the basis of proportional representation 
and in accordance with the new franchise bill providing for one 
member for every 60,000 votes polled, more than 25,000,000 votes were 
cast, and 460 Reichstag members were chosen, apportioned as follows: 
Majority Socialists, no (popular vote 5.531, 137); Independent Social- 
ists, 80 (popular vote 4,809,862) ; Centrists, 67 (popular vote 3,500,800) ; 
German Nationalists, 65 (popular vote 3,638,851); German People's 
party, 61 (popular vote 3.456,131); Democrats, 45 (popular vote 2,152,- 
509) ; Christian Federalists (Catholic Conservative party of the Rhine- 
land), 21 (popular vote 1,254,963); Guelphists, 5 (popular vote 318,- 
104); Communists, 2 (popular vote 438,199); Bavarian Peasants' party, 
4. On June 8 the government tendered its resignation, but President 
Ebert requested it to remain in office provisionally. A few days later 
Konstantine Fehrenbach, former president of the Reichstag, was 
called to the chancellorship. After having selected a cabinet which 
did not meet with the approval of the Majority Socialists, he finally 
succeeded on January 25 in forming a ministry chosen from repre- 
sentatives of the Catholic, Democratic and People's parties. The new 
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government was made up as follows: Chancellor, Herr Fehrenbach; 
Minister of Justice and Vice-Chancellor, Herr Heinze; Foreign Affairs, 
Dr. Walter Simons; Finance, Dr. Wirth; Interior, Herr Koch; De- 
fence, Herr Gessler; Transport, General Groener; Food, Herr Hermes; 
Posts and Telegraphs, Herr Giesberts; Economics, Herr Scholz; 
Treasury, Herr von Raumer. The portfolios of labor and recon- 
struction were not filled at the end of June. The new Reichstag con- 
vened on June 25. Paul Lobe, a Majority Socialist, was elected presi- 
dent and Wilhelm Dittmann, an Independent Socialist, first vice- 
president. — Hugo Hasse, president of the Independent Socialist party 
and one of the most notable figures of the German revolution, was 
shot as he was entering the Reichstag on October 8 by an Austrian, 
Johann Voss, and died from the effects of his wounds on November 7. 
— The committee appointed by the Constituent Assembly and headed 
by Herr Petersen, Democrat, as president, and Dr. Spahn, Centrist, 
as vice-president, to investigate war responsibility, held frequent ses- 
sions throughout the year; several notable witnesses, including Count 
von Bernstorff, Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg, Dr. Helfferich, Dr. Zim- 
mermann, Admirals Koch and von Capelle and Generals Ludendorff 
and von Hindenburg, appeared before it. The investigation revolved 
largely around the question of unrestricted U-boat warfare and Presi- 
dent Wilson's peace efforts. — The movement for the establishment of 
a Rhine republic (see last Record, p. 138) led to serious rioting at 
Ludwigshafen on August 29. Secession rumors continued throughout 
the year. — The treaty by which Coburg joins Bavaria was executed 
on February 16 at Munich by representatives of the two governments. 
— The new federal state of Thuringia, which includes Sachsen- 
Weimar - Eisenach, Sachsen - Meiningen, Reuss, Sachsen - Altenburg, 
Sachsen-Gotha, Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt and Schwarzburg-Sonders- 
hausen, was recognized on April 24. — In municipal elections held in 
Greater Berlin during June, the two socialist parties secured 125 out 
of a total of 225 seats in the city council. — Demonstrations against 
food prices throughout the entire country, in some instances leading 
to serious disorders, were frequent during May and June. 

RUSSIA. — Relentless efforts to overthrow the Lenine government 
have resulted in the continuation of chaotic civil war during the 
greater part of the past year. Almost incessant military struggle, the 
refusal of the Great Powers to recognize the Soviet Republic, and the 
continuation of the Allied blockade, which has become slightly less 
stringent, have tended to keep the masses of the Russian people iso- 
lated and have postponed the reconstruction and rehabilitation of 
Russia. The cordon sanitaire policy inaugurated by the Allied gov- 
ernments in January, 1010 (see last Record, p. 124) ultimately failed, 
but only after prolonged military activities on four major fronts. On 
the northern front General Ironsides, in command of Allied troops, 
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won several brilliant engagements in the Lake Onega region during 
the first week in August, 1919. By September the British realized the 
impossibility of organizing any effective military forces among the 
North Russians, and on September 12 Mr. Winston Churchill, British 
Secretary of State for War, announced that in view of the general 
situation the British government was compelled to resort to "the 
difficult and painful alternative " of evacuation. After the departure 
of the Allied troops from the northern front and the abandonment of 
the British naval base at Archangel, the Soviet forces met with slight 
resistance in the North Russian provinces. — In the east the Omsk 
government, headed by Admiral Kolchak, which had been recognized 
conditionally in June, 1919, by Japan and the Council of Four (see last 
Record, p. 120), asked for full American and Allied recognition. Ac- 
cordingly, late in July, 1919, Roland S. Norris, American Ambassador 
to Japan, and General Graves, Commander of the American forces in 
Siberia, were delegated by the Peace Conference to investigate the 
strength and stability of the Kolchak regime. After three weeks 
of careful study and inquiry Mr. Norris reported in favor of imme- 
diate and full recognition. Despite this recommendation events 
seemed to foreshadow the collapse of the Kolchak government: on 
the field of battle Kolchak had suffered disastrous defeats; his armies, 
in full retreat, were disheartened and demoralized; the entire Ural 
front was in the hands of the Bolsheviki; the Czechoslovaks refused 
to fight longer on Russian soil; relations between Kolchak and one 
of his prominent leaders, General Semenov, were strained to the 
breaking point; and Kolchak apparently was feared and distrusted by 
the civil population. In the light of these disclosures full recognition 
was postponed indefinitely. Faced by disrupting forces from within 
and harassed by the incessant onslaughts of the ever-advancing Bol- 
sheviki, the Siberian dictator made desperate but futile efforts to stem 
the tide. He valiantly endeavored to reorganize and reequip his 
armies; the United States hurriedly shipped large quantities of arms 
and munitions which had been manufactured for the Kerensky gov- 
ernment. Early in September he assumed the offensive and by the 
end of the month had advanced along the entire front for a distance 
of 75 to 100 miles; but in the face of deadly counter-attacks he was 
unable to hold his line and finally withdrew. So rapidly did the Bol- 
shevik armies advance that the end of October found them within 
striking distance of Omsk. On November 15 Kolchak's capital fell 
into the hands of the enemy, his government in the meantime having 
sought headquarters at Irkutsk. So much opposition was encoun- 
tered at the new capital from the social revolutionary elements that 
Kolchak, under threat of being deposed, reluctantly gave his consent 
to the formation of a coalition cabinet headed by M. Pepelaiev, a Con- 
stitutional Democrat, who was strenuously opposed to the Bolsheviki 
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and the monarchists. Although the newly constituted government 
announced an elaborate reform platform it was unable to quench the 
smoldering fires of discontent. By mid-December Kolchak was in 
such desperate straits that he was reported to be ready to cede part of 
Siberia to Japan if the latter would come to his aid. But it was too 
late; in less than a month the Pepelaiev government had ceased to 
function. In the latter part of December Kolchak retired as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the All-Russian army and designated General 
Semenov as his successor. This was the last authoritative act of the 
former Siberian dictator, for on February 7 he and his former Pre- 
mier, Pepelaiev were executed by direction of the Irkutsk Revolution- 
ary Committee. The rule of Semenov, Kolchak's military successor, 
in the Trans-Baikal provinces, the only part of Siberia where a sem- 
blance of Russian anti-Bolshevik authority continued to prevail, was 
dictatorial. Local administrative and economic institutions were sup- 
pressed; gambling and profiteering were notoriously prevalent; and 
robbery and brigandage were reported as common occurrences. Even 
before the fall of Kolchak it was evident that the Allied governments 
were not entirely agreed to continue assistance to the All-Russian 
government; in fact the United States, on December 8, in reply to a 
note from Japan asking whether the former proposed to maintain its 
status quo, to withdraw its troops either partially or entirely, or to 
send reinforcements, announced that it had decided to withdraw all its 
forces and leave the Russian people to work out their problems with- 
out further assistance or interference. Coincident with the withdrawal 
of the United States troops, the American railroad experts under John 
F. Stevens, who had been superintending the operation of the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad, were also withdrawn. Great Britain, likewise real- 
izing the hopelessness of Kolchak's cause, withdrew her assistance. 
As the power of the Siberian dictator melted away Japan at once took 
steps to defend her interests in the Far East. Following the state- 
ment that she desired to protect Korea and even Japan itself from the 
tide of Bolshevism sweeping across Siberia, she increased her military 
forces on the mainland and by January 8 had stationed troops as far 
west as Lake Baikal. During February and March additional troops 
were landed, and on April 5, four days after the withdrawal of the 
American forces, a Japanese contingent seized Vladivostok. The 
Japanese government at once officially announced that Japan had no 
territorial ambitions in the occupied territory, but would keep her 
troops in Siberia for the protection of the Korean and Manchurian 
borders. It was further officially declared that in disarming Russians 
the Japanese had no other motive than the maintenance of " peace and 
order". At the present time (July 1) Japan is reported to have approx- 
imately 100,000 troops in Eastern Siberia. — On the southern front the 
brilliant victories won by General Denikine during the last weeks of 
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July, 1919 (see last Record, p. 125), were neutralized by the hostile 
attitude of the Caucasian population and by menacing attacks of 
guerilla bands, which threatened communication with the rear. De- 
spite these dangers Denikine, supported by the British, prepared for 
a further advance by dividing his forces into three units: the western 
division was to advance in the direction of Kiev; the central was to 
move on Kursk and Orel; and the eastern was to push up the Volga 
to Kamishin. Meeting with no serious opposition from the enemy 
forces he easily captured Voronezh and Grafskia on October 8; at 
the same time one of his trusted lieutenants, General Mamontov, with 
13,000 Cossacks, drove a deep wedge in the direction of Tambov, 250 
miles southeast of Moscow. Finally Denikine encountered stubborn 
resistance, which gradually brought his advance to a halt; by mid- 
October he held a line extending from Kiev to Kharkov eastward 
along the Don to Tsaritsin. The Bolsheviki, after careful preparation, 
began a general attack along the entire 700-mile front, and on October 
11 the Ukrainian leader, General Pettiura, who had reached the con- 
clusion that Denikine was a representative of reactionary monarchism, 
declared war on the counter-revolutionaries. The inhabitants of the 
Kuban district were openly hostile; Astrakhan had fallen under Bolshe- 
vist domination; and Denikine's lines of communication were seriously 
menaced. The Bolsheviki in early November concentrated their attack 
on his center, and in less than three weeks this part of his army was 
practically annihilated. Throughout December the Soviet advance con- 
tinued without interruption, despite Denikine's efforts to bring it to a 
halt, and by January 1, 1920, the Bolsheviki had captured Ekaterinoslav 
and were in possession of the Donetz coal basin, while to the southwest 
they had cut a deep wedge into the Trans-Caspian territory. Through- 
out the winter Denikine, with a disheartened and demoralized remnant 
of his army, offered feeble resistance to the Soviet forces. He finally 
gave up the hopeless struggle and fled to Constantinople, where on 
April 8 he boarded a British warship for England. — A fourth military 
front developed when, in the early summer of 1919, a small group of 
former Russian army officers, headed by Nicholas Yudenitch and 
aided and encouraged by the French and British, organized a con- 
siderable force known as the "Northwestern Volunteer Army". On 
August 15 it was officially announced that this force, supported by 
Esthonians, was advancing on Petrograd. This offensive, while not 
successful, was intimately associated with the organization of the 
"Government of Northwestern Russia", which was established in 
the Esthonian city of Reval in August with M. Lianozov as Premier. 
This new government supposedly represented all factions opposed to 
Bolshevism, but its real soul was Yudenitch, a reputed reactionary. 
The movement was probably sponsored by Great Britain, for, ac- 
cording to the terms of the compact between the "Northwestern" and 
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the British governments, it appears that the latter agreed to (i) sup- 
port the Northwestern government in its struggle against the Bol- 
sheviki and especially in its efforts to occupy Petrograd; (2) supply 
Yudenitch with weapons and other necessary munitions of war; (3) 
exercise pressure upon Germany in order to facilitate recruiting 
among the Russian prisoners of war still in Germany; (4) furnish 
food supplies, especially to the districts suffering from the effects ol 
Bolshevist rule; and (5) grant a special credit of 1,000,000,000 rubles 
for the purchase of machinery and raw materials for the restoration 
of Russian industry; Great Britain was to withhold this money until 
after the Lenine government had been overthrown. The Northwest- 
ern government in turn agreed to (1) recognize all Great Britain's 
special interests in the Baltic region; (2) give the Baltic countries 
opportunity to exercise the right of self-determination; (3) declare 
officially, after the capture of Petrograd, its disinterestedness in the 
Persian question; (4) recognize all the debts of the old Russian gov- 
ernment; and (5) forbear to make any important purchases in Ger- 
many so long as delivery agreements based upon any credit arrange- 
ment existed with Great Britain. The government of the Northwest 
was even less successful than the Omsk organization, for General 
Yudenitch after smashing forward to the very doors of Petrograd in 
October was hurled back by Bolshevik forces, his scattered army 
falling victim to fever and starvation. This military disaster sapped 
the life-blood of the Northwestern government, so that it became a 
negligible force in Russian affairs.— A marked reversal of Allied policy 
occurred on January 15, when the Supreme Council at Paris, after 
prolonged debate, announced that the Russian blockade would be 
raised immediately in order to permit commercial relations with the 
various Russian cooperative societies, without, however, conceding 
any recognition to the Soviet Republic. But the attempts of the 
representatives of the cooperative societies to gain Moscow's consent 
to trade were unsuccessful, the Soviet government announcing that it 
would sink all ships attempting to trade unless an armistice was 
prearranged with the Bolshevist authorities; it also appears that the 
Soviet government officially took control of the cooperatives, and by 
the beginning of February commissars directed from Moscow had 
been established in all cooperative offices. To foreign powers such 
action meant either recognition of, and peace with, the Lenine gov- 
ernment, or further postponement of commercial relations; so far, the 
latter course has been followed, although ceaseless attempts have 
been made by the Soviet authorities as well as by prominent leaders 
of western European states to open trade relations. On February 6 
Premier Millerand of France, in addressing the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, reiterated that trade with Russia did not mean peace with the 
Bolsheviki, and this view was later emphasized by Premier Lloyd 
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George of Great Britain in a speech before the House of Commons 
on February 10. Lloyd George's conclusion was that peace could 
not be made with the Soviets until further assurance was given that 
they were capable of governing Russia in a civilized manner, and, 
further, that the only means of restoring Russia to sanity was by re- 
opening trade relations with her. On February 24 the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council repeated its decision to encourage commerce be- 
tween Russia and the rest of Europe, but still declined to recognize 
the Soviet government. Within a month it was announced from 
Moscow that a delegation headed by Gregory Krassine, Russian Bol- 
shevist Minister of Trade and Commerce, representing the Rus- 
sian cooperative organizations, had been despatched to England for 
the purpose of discussing the question of resumption of trade rela- 
tions with the British government and the Supreme Economic Coun- 
cil. At the San Remo Conference, convened April 18, the Allied rep- 
resentatives were authorized to meet M. Krassine and the Russian 
trade delegations, and meetings took place during the latter part of 
May and early June. Lloyd George stated emphatically on June 3 
that no trade relations would be resumed until the Soviet authorities 
guaranteed that there would be no attacks on British interests either 
at home or abroad and, further, that all British prisoners, civil or 
military, would be released; these negotiations are still (July 1, 1920) 
pending. In the meantime the Lenine government attempted to open 
trade relations through other channels. In April a special delegation 
sent to Copenhagen made an agreement with international commercial 
interests for early resumption of trade; during June further negotia- 
tions were carried on with the International Committee on the Re- 
sumption of Trade with Russia by M. Krassine, then in Copenhagen. 
American interest in trade with Russia expressed itself on February 2 
when more than 100 representatives of American business firms met 
in New York City and organized the American Commercial Associa- 
tion to Promote Trade with Russia. This association has from time 
to time appealed to Washington for authority to enter into active 
commercial relations with Russia. — During the year under review 
authentic information indicates that the Moscow government has, 
theoretically at least, not only abandoned its terroristic methods but 
has devoted a considerable part of it? energies to the inauguration 
and development of a program of reconstruction. With the abolition 
of the death penalty on January 22 terrorism came to an end; accord- 
ing to a statement by M. Peters, former head of the All-Russian Ex- 
traordinary Commission, the total number of persons condemned to 
death for counter-revolution from November, 1918, to November, 
1919, was 4,444- Freedom of speech and press have been allowed 
within certain limits, courts of justice have been established, and as 
far as administrative and executive control can make for personal 
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safety and the maintenance of order the Lenine government claims to 
have done all within its power. A maximum effort has been made to 
establish a nation-wide system of education and, according to M. 
Lunacharsky, Soviet Minister of Education, the educational budget 
for the year totaled 20,000,000,000 rubles; attention has also been 
given to problems involving sanitation, medicine and social welfare. 
A new marriage code removes all obstacles, such as differences of 
religious faith and like prohibitions; men and women are recognized 
as completely equal before the law. Another provision of the code 
decrees that only civil marriages are legal, and divorce is made de- 
pendent on the desire of both parties or of only one; guardian- 
ship arrangements are provided for those children deprived by divorce 
or otherwise of parental care. Two very interesting labor experiments 
have been tried: while compulsory labor Is decreed, all persons are 
encouraged to belong to unions; these unions are under the direct 
control of the central government and, through a labor commissariat, 
have certain definite civic functions to perform, such as registering the 
unemployed and reporting on sanitary conditions in houses and fac- 
tories. Even more significant has been the creation of labor armies out 
of military forces relieved of war duties; military bodies have been re- 
mobilized as industrial forces. It was further reported that general 
registration of all males from 16 to 50 years of age and of females from 
16 to 45 years had taken place for the purpose of bringing the full man- 
power of the nation to the work of reconstruction. Despite these 
measures, internal conditions appear to be serious. The inadequacy of 
transportation, shortage of medicines, lack of food and fuel, together 
with other detrimental circumstances, have brought severe hardship to 
large centers of population. The Bolshevist authorities attribute these 
distressing conditions to the continuance of the Allied blockade and 
the persistent refusal of the Allied powers to make peace with Soviet 
Russia. — The Bolshevik! have frequently expressed a desire for peace, 
not only with their neighboring states but with the United States and 
the Allied powers. Their first successful attempt was made on Novem- 
ber 6, when representatives of Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania and unoffi- 
cial delegations from Poland, Finland and the Ukraine met with repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Republic and, after numerous delays and in- 
terruptions, concluded an armistice between Esthonia and the Mos- 
cow government on December 31. By the terms of the treaty of 
peace, signed on February 2, Soviet Russia recognized without reser- 
vation the complete independence of Esthonia; other important pro- 
visions were the immediate establishment of diplomatic and trade rela- 
tions, the drafting of a commercial treaty on the basis of the most- 
favored-nation principle, the payment by Russia to Esthonia of 
15,000,000 rubles in gold, concession for the construction of a railway 
from Reval to Moscow, and control over 27,000,000 acres of Russian 
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forests. In return Esthonia granted to Russia the privilege of using 
the waterfalls of the Narova river for power purposes; and all goods 
from Soviet Russia arriving at Esthonia's ports were to be free from 
taxes or duties. M. Litvinov, former Soviet Ambassador to England, 
while in conference with British representatives at Copenhagen ar- 
ranging for the exchange of prisoners, endeavored late in November 
to discuss peace terms; a few days later he addresed to the Allied 
representatives a copy of a resolution adopted by the seventh Con- 
gress of Soviets at Moscow on December 5, authorizing peace nego- 
tiations with the Allies. Further overtures for peace were made on 
February 26, at which time it was officially announced that the Soviet 
government had submitted a proposal to all the powers, including 
Japan, pledging a constituent assembly for Russia and asking for the 
abandonment of intervention, the signing of peace treaties, the re- 
sumption of trade and the advancement of credits. In reply to this 
peace feeler the American State Department on February 27 declared 
that it differed in no way from previous proposals and would therefore 
not be published, as it was regarded only as additional propaganda. 
Since then Soviet peace efforts have taken the form of trade pro- 
posals. Of the European states, France is especially reluctant to 
make peace with the Bolsheviki, claiming to fear repudiation of a 
bonded debt of 26,000,000,000 francs loaned to the old Russian gov- 
ernment. — Political chaos has reigned throughout the year in the 
Ukraine. 

POLAND. — Although Premier Paderewski, in addressing the Polish 
Diet on July 31, on the occasion of the ratification of the Peace 
Treaty, painted an optimistic picture for the future, Poland has passed 
through a stormy year. Strikes, unemployment, shortage of food and 
resultant starvation, lack of transport, currency depreciation and 
fever epidemics, coupled with critical boundary disputes and almost 
ceaseless warfare, sapped the energies of the reborn state. The 
strained relations with Czechoslovakia for possession of the rich 
Teschen mineral region (see last Record, p. 127) continued with little 
abatement, although on September 11 it was announced from Paris 
that the Polish and Czechoslovakian delegations had agreed to refer the 
disposition of the disputed territory to a plebiscite. In the Upper Siles- 
ian and East Prussian districts, where the Poles clashed with the Ger- 
mans (see last Record, p. 127), strikes and civil strife became so prev- 
alent that on August 21 the Supreme Council despatched an interallied 
commission to the disaffected Silesian region to assume control. In 
all three areas plebiscite commissions are now (July 1, 1920) at work. 
In spite of the protest of the Ukrainian National Committee (see last 
Record, p. 127) the Supreme Council allotted the province of Eastern 
Galicia to Poland as a mandate for a 25-year period; a subsequent 
modification gave Poland control for an unlimited time. Against 
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Soviet Russia the Poles with Allied sanction waged almost incessant 
war; by September 18 they had driven the Bolsheviki to the Dvina 
and had advanced northward approximately ioo miles into Russian 
territory; at the same time they had penetrated into Lithuania, in 
some instances to a depth of six miles. To the east they had ad- 
vanced on a wide front of 200 miles. Believing that the Bolsheviki 
had been pushed back to a safe distance, and perhaps alarmed at 
Poland's apparent desire for additional territory, the Supreme Council 
attempted to check the Poles from further invasion of Russian terri- 
tory. With the withdrawal of General Denikine from the Ukraine, 
the Polish government announced on January 9 that it would send 
troops to occupy the evacuated territory and thus prevent Bolshevism 
from gaining a foothold there. Meanwhile M. Tchitcherin, Bolshe- 
vist Minister of Foreign Affairs, had on December 22 made a pro- 
posal to the Polish government for immediate peace negotiations. 
This was renewed during the last week in January, when the Soviet 
authorities expressly stated that their government had from the first 
recognized the independence and sovereignty of the Polish republic 
and further declared that there was no question, territorial, economic 
or otherwise, which could not be solved peacefully by negotiation. 
In answer to these proposals the Polish government on February 24 
submitted the terms upon which it would undertake peace; these in- 
cluded self-determination for all peoples west of the frontier of 1772, 
and a demand for war indemnity for devastations committed by the 
Russian army in Poland as well as for damages done to Polish 
citizens in Russia during the Bolshevist regime. Poland's insistence 
upon embodying in her peace terms control of the territories as they 
existed prior to the first Polish partition of 1772 elicited a protest 
from the Supreme Council on February 28, in which the Warsaw 
government was reminded that Poland's eastern boundary as agreed 
upon on November 25, 1919, lay far to the westward of the districts 
over which she now endeavored to establish permanent claim. Fail- 
ing to agree on the question of an armistice, military operations were 
renewed with vigor early in March. The Poles, while victorious at 
first, became more exacting in their peace demands, and finally nego- 
tiations were broken off. Toward the end of April Poland and the 
Ukraine entered into an offensive alliance and by June 1 had prac- 
tically swept the Bolsheviki out of Little Russia. During June, how- 
ever, they were forced to retreat before the advancing Soviet forces. 
— Inability to cope with the pressing internal problems and failure to 
maintain the support of the Diet resulted in the resignation of the 
Paderewski government on December 7. After various attempts to 
form another ministry, a coalition cabinet, with M. Skulski as Pre- 
mier, was announced on December 15. In this new government Gen- 
eral Leszniewski became Minister of War, M. Grabski, Minister of 
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Finance, M. Hebdzynski, Minister of Justice, M. Iopuszanski, Minister 
of Public Instruction, M. Olszewski, Minister of Commerce and In- 
dustry, M. Bardell, Minister of Agriculture, M. Coyree, Minister of 
Transportation, M. Tolloszko, Minister of Posts, M. Kenzidor, Minis- 
ter of Public Works, M. Sliwinski, Minister of Food, M. Opolowski, 
Minister of Labor, M. Seyda, Minister of the Former Prussian Prov- 
ince. Grave labor troubles in Galicia and Warsaw during March 
culminated in a demand for a general revolutionary strike, provoked 
by the alleged imperialism of the government. The danger, although 
narrowly averted by the efforts of the Socialist party, was not elim- 
inated, and protests against the existing order continued; finally the 
government resigned on June 10. After a cabinet crisis of fifteen 
days, during which several leaders, including former Premier Skulski, 
failed in their efforts to bring about a reorganization of the old min- 
istry, a new Cabinet was announced on June 24 as follows: Premier 
and Minister of Finance, M. Grabski; Minister of War, General 
Leszniewski; Minister of Foreign Affairs, Prince Eugene Sapieha; 
Minister of Food, Stanislas Slivinski; Minister of Railroads, M. Bar- 
tel; Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, M. Tolloczko; Minister of Edu- 
cation, M. Lopuszanski; Minister of Commerce and Industry, An- 
tony Olszewski; Minister of Public Health, M. Chodzko; Minister of 
Public Works, Gabriel Naruzowicz; Minister of Agriculture, Profes- 
sor Bujak; Minister of the Interior, M. Kuczynski; Minister of Jus- 
tice, John Morawski. The Ministers of Labor, Fine Arts and for 
Posen have not yet been named. Announcement is made that the 
cabinet is non-political in character and will be directed by resolu- 
tions accepted by the Diet. But the Socialists and the Workingmen's 
party at once announced their lack of confidence. — Elections to the 
new Diet, held on May 16, resulted as follows: German National 
People's party, 34; Social Democrats, 19; Independents, 21; Center 
party, 17; German Democratic party, 10; Free Economic Association 
party, 12; Polish party, 7. 

THE BALTIC STATES.— In an open letter addressed to President 
Stalberg late in October, General Mannerheim urged that Finland 
make war against Soviet Russia. Opponents of military intervention, 
however, were of the opinion that such action would lead to internal 
dissensions, and on November 4 the government formally refused to 
intervene. A few days later the Foreign Office issued a denial of the 
existence of any Finnish-Russian agreement. In a speech at Viborg 
on February 8, Dr. Holsti, Finnish Foreign Minister, emphatically 
declared that Finland had no grounds for military interference in 
Russia's internal affairs.— After a bitter campaign, in which the So- 
cialists' demand for complete amnesty for all political prisoners was 
vigorously opposed by the more conservative parties, a measure fin- 
ally passed the Rigsdag late in November, by which 3,000 persons 
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were conditionally released, and 40,000, previously set at liberty, were 
restored to full rights of citizenship. In anti-Socialist quarters the 
charge was freely made that the passage of the measure was the 
price paid by the government for continued Socialist support. — At a 
congress of the Finnish Social-Democratic party, which opened at 
Helsingfors on December 10, it was voted, despite the opposition of 
the Communist wing of the party, to support the government. In 
the hope of gaining representation in the ministry, the party a few 
months later expelled certain of its Communist members. On March 
5 the Vennola cabinet, representing the Progressives and Agrarians, 
resigned because of internal dissensions and was succeeded by a more 
conservatice ministry headed by Professor Erich. — At the opening of 
the Diet on March 20 the government's program, as announced by 
the president, included measures for social reform, legislation on the 
question of religious freedom, reform of legal procedure, and a new 
method of taxation. — During the year the Finns have been consider- 
ably disturbed by two territorial problems. The first involved the 
disputed areas of Pctchenga and East Karelia, both of which were 
claimed by Russia and Finland. With a view to settling this dispute 
a conference with Soviet Russia was held at Systerback on April 13; 
owing to the uncompromising attitude adopted by both sides nego- 
tiations were broken off on April 25. In the meantime East Karelia 
established a provisional government, demanded the withdrawal of 
the Soviet forces from that region and appealed to the Finnish gov- 
ernment for protection. The second territorial problem involved the 
Aland islands which, although Swedish in population, were claimed to 
belong to Finland on historical grounds. While the Alanders desire 
complete self-determination, and the Finnish government late in 
March adopted the Aland Self-Government Bill, nevertheless the 
measure has not been welcomed by either the Aland population or 
Sweden. To alleviate the situation a Finnish proposal would give 
Aland to Finland under a mandate from the League of Nations. — 
After a long struggle against the Germans and the Bolsheviki Esthonia 
and Latvia have turned their attention to internal problems. Accord- 
ing to the government's program, as presented to the Esthonian Con- 
stituent Assembly on November 21 by Prime Minister Tormisson, 
provision was made for reforms affecting agrarian and labor condi- 
tions as well as finances; extremist tendencies were to be discouraged 
as detrimental to the maintenance of public order. — The members of 
the new Lithuanian cabinet were announced as follows: Presidency, 
Finances and Commerce, M. Galvananski, Popular Socialist; Foreign 
Affairs, Professor A. Voldemar, Progressist; Interior, Dr. E. Dranglis, 
Christian Democrat; Public Instruction and Agriculture, T. Tubelis, 
Progressist; Communications, M. Tscharnetzkis, Christian Democrat; 
Justice, L. Noreika, Progressist; National Defence, M. Latnwas, Inde- 
pendent. 
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AUSTRIA. — Confined within the narrow boundaries of a few prov- 
inces, with a starving, unemployed population dependent for food and 
coal upon none too friendly neighboring countries and subject to the 
ravages of disease, with trade completely paralyzed and a govern- 
ment drifting helplessly toward bankruptcy, the remnant of the for- 
mer Austrian Empire has had a desperate struggle for existence 
during the year under review. On September 6 the National Assem- 
bly by a vote of 97 to 23 accepted under protest the Treaty of St. 
Germain (see supra, p. 10), which was later ratified, the German party 
being a unit in opposition. Following the disposition of the treaty 
the cabinet was reorganized; Dr. Karl Renner, the Chancellor, be- 
came Minister of Foreign Affairs; Herr Jodok Fink, Vice-Chancellor; 
Herr Eldersch, Interior; Dr. Rudolph Ramek, Justice; Dr. Julius 
Deutsch, Military Affairs; Dr. Richard Reisch, Finance; Herr Stock- 
ier, Agriculture; Herr Zerdik, Commerce; Herr Paul, Transportation; 
Herr Hanusch, Social Administration; Dr. Johann Loewenfeld, Food 
Supplies; Professor Michael Mayr, Constitutional and Administrative 
Reforms. Despite this reorganization, conditions did not improve. 
During November it was reported that in Vienna alone 100,000 men 
were unemployed, 6,000 families homeless, 2,500,000 persons on the 
verge of starvation, and 80 per cent of the children suffering from 
rickets. Throughout the country the krone, normally worth twenty 
cents, had depreciated to one-thirtieth of its original value. It was 
also disclosed that for the fiscal year ending October 1, the govern- 
ment had spent 8,441,000,000 kronen, while its total income amounted 
to only 3,444,000,000; to meet this deficit paper money was printed. 
Finally, on December 11, the Supreme Council, after listening to the 
plea of Chancellor Renner for assistance, decided to allow a credit of 
$70,000,000 for food. The Council informed the Chancellor at this 
time that it would not permit the threatened separatist movements of 
Voralberg, Salzburg, Tyrol and Western Hungary, which had been 
working to disrupt Austria and unite with neighboring states, to 
materialize. During the winter the suffering and destitution became 
so intense that in an effort to relieve conditions all railway pas- 
senger trains were discontinued for one week, beginning December 
27. In February Dr. Renner visited Prague in the hope of obtaining 
additional coal from the Czechs, and Baron Koranyi, who had be- 
come Minister of Finance, journeyed to Paris to secure new loans. 
They were both unsuccessful in their missions, but temporary relief 
was afforded in April by the arrival of 93 carloads of supplies. Cur- 
rency depreciation and consequent increase in prices have continued; 
for instance, it was reported that in April milk increased from about 
80c. to $3.00 per quart. Adulteration of all food supplies has been 
common; in the month of March there were 3,437 court cases for this 
offense alone. During May and June the economic situation showed 
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slight improvement. — A long-anticipated political upheaval came on 
June ii, when the cabinet tendered its resignation. For some weeks 
before, the Left had felt that the Christian Socialist or government 
party had steadily blocked legislation to which the former were 
pledged, but the crisis was hastened when at Epatz gendarmes fired 
into a crowd which was demonstrating against profiteering in food 
and many were killed. The government was accused of blocking an 
investigation and punishment of the soldiers. Reports of a strong 
movement in Tyrol, Salzburg and portions of Upper Austria to join 
Bavaria and create a Catholic kingdom under Prince Rupprecht con- 
tributed to the fall of the government. Anti-Semitic demonstrations 
as well as threatened monarchist uprisings frequently occurred during 
the last months of the year. — The draft of a new Constitution has been 
prepared. 

HUNGARY. — After an ill-fated invasion of Rumania late in July, 
1019, the Radical government established under the leadership of 
Bela Kun (see last Record, p. 132) came to an end. Its fall was hast- 
ened by the publication on July 26 of a statement by M. Clemenceau 
in behalf of the Peace Conference to the effect that the removal of 
the Hungarian blockade and the furnishing of food supplies were 
contingent upon the ousting of the Communist leader. The govern- 
ment of Bela Kun was succeeded by one composed of moderate 
socialists headed by Jules Peidll. The new government was at once 
paralyzed when, in defiance of the Supreme Council, the Rumanians 
occupied Budapest on August 5; two days later it was overthrown by 
a monarchist coup d'etat, Archduke Joseph proclaiming himself Gov- 
ernor and appointing a coalition cabinet with Stephen Friedrich, a 
follower of Count Karolyi, as Premier, Martin Lovassy, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and Baron Sigismund Perenyi, Minister of Interior. 
In his accession to power the Archduke had the support of the mon- 
archists and the peasantry, but was opposed by all the socialist and 
liberal groups. In his position as head of the government he was 
bitterly attacked by Mr. Herbert Hoover, who declared before the 
Peace Conference on August 21 that the new countries of Central 
Europe were being terrorized by fear of the reestablishment of a 
Hapsburg dynasty. Largely as a result of Mr. Hoover's testimony, 
the Supreme Council despatched an ultimatum to the Archduke, in- 
sisting upon his retirement, with which he complied on August 23. 
The Allies requested the Friedrich government to continue in office 
until a representative government could be formed, but so much hos- 
tility to it developed on the ground that it was extremely reactionary, 
that it was reported to have resigned on September 1 in favor of a 
new ministry organized by Franz Heinrich, a wholesale hardware 
dealer of Budapest. Instead of resigning, however, Friedrich re- 
organized his cabinet and for the time being strengthened his control 
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by securing the withdrawal of the Rumanian forces and holding the 
extreme radicals in check. He failed to convince the Supreme Council 
that his government was representative or to accommodate himself 
to a genuine coalition ministry, and retired on November 18, after 
nominating Carl Huszar, a Christian Nationalist, as his successor. 
Huszar was at first strongly opposed by both the National Democrats 
and the Socialists, but these parties were finally placated by an agree- 
ment that general elections would be postponed till January and that 
the future form of the government should be decided by a plebiscite. 
The new coalition cabinet, in which Friedrich accepted the Ministry 
of War, was officially recognized by the Entente as the de facto pro- 
visional government. To gain this recognition it agreed to maintain 
law and order, preserve popular liberties, hold elections without delay 
on a democratic basis and to abstain from aggressive action against 
neighboring states. In endeavoring to fulfil these obligations con- 
siderable criticism of the government's methods was expressed, and 
as a protest against what was alleged to be tyrannical interference 
with political and personal liberties the two representatives of the 
Social Democratic party withdrew from the cabinet. — On December 27 
it was officially announced that the military authorities had discov- 
ered a dangerous Communist plot for the destruction of the govern- 
ment. — The general elections for the National Assembly, held on Jan- 
uary 25, resulted in an overwhelming victory for the parties of the 
Right: the Christian National Union and the Small Landholders; the 
former secured 68 seats, the latter 71. The other seats were distrib- 
uted as follows: Christian Socialists, 5; Christian Social Economic 
party, 4; United Christian National Small Landholders, 3; Christian 
Small Landholders, 4; National Democrats, 6; non-party, 3. The As- 
sembly opened on February 16 and unanimously chose M. Rakovsky 
as its presiding officer. On March 1 it was announced that Admiral 
Nicholas Horthy had been elected Vicegerent (Lord Protector) by 
the National Assembly. Immediately following this election the 
Huszar ministry resigned, and on March 10, after the retiring Premier 
had declined renomination, M. Simonyi-Semadam, a Christian Na- 
tionalist and close personal friend of M. Huszar, formed a new gov- 
ernment, whose program included measures of agrarian, financial and 
economic reform. Attempts to deal with the land question have met 
with bitter opposition from the aristocratic landowners. Reactionary 
terrorism, conducted by the " Society of Awakening Hungarians " and 
by army officers throughout the last half of the year, finally resulted 
in the overthrow of the cabinet on June 10. Anti-Semitic demonstra- 
tions have also been of frequent occurrence. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. — Like its Central European neighbors, 
Czechoslovakia has suffered, but to a lesser exteat, from food short- 
age and economic ills. — In August considerable anxiety was mani- 
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fested by the attempt of the Hapsburg Archduke Joseph to establish 
himself in Hungary. — That the Bohemian Germans desired union with 
German Austria was apparent by a message to the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the United States Senate on September 3, in which they 
appealed for self-determination; their discontent was much allayed, 
however, when in December they were assured by Premier Tusar 
that neither they nor any of the minority elements would be dis- 
criminated against. — The new Constitution, adopted in February, pro- 
claims the state to be a democratic republic with a president at its 
head, elected by the legislature for a term of seven years. It provides 
for a bicameral parliament, a senate of 150 members above twenty- 
six years of age elected for eight years by universal suffrage, and a 
chamber of deputies of 300 chosen for six years, for which all men 
and women who have attained the age of twenty-one may vote. 
Power is really lodged in the lower house, the senate being merely a 
revising body. The president is bound to summon both branches to 
two ordinary sessions each year. The president may prorogue the 
legislature but not for longer than one month, and only once a year; 
he also has the right to dissolve it. The ministers are responsible to 
the chamber and must resign if that body expresses lack of confi- 
dence. The Constitution contains a bill of rights modeled after that 
of the United States. The Czechoslovak language is the official lan- 
guage of the republic, but in all districts in which any racial minority 
numbers more than 20 per cent, the minority may use their own lan- 
guage in public offices and courts and may have their own schools. 
Minority representation is provided for, and voting is by districts and 
party lists. — On April 15 the National Constituent Assembly, having 
completed its work, dissolved, and the Tusar ministry resigned. New 
elections were held for the Chamber of Deputies on April 18 and for 
the senate on the 26th. As a result the Czechs polled 4,203,480 votes, 
electing 199 deputies, as follows: Social Democrats, 74; People's 
party (Clericals), 33; Agrarian, 28; Czech Socialist, 24; National 
Democrats, 19; Peasants' party, 12; Traders' party, 6; Progressive 
Socialist, 3; the Germans cast 1,576,692 votes, electing 72 deputies 
as follows: Social Democrats, 31; German Electors' Union, 15; Far- 
mers' Union, 11; German Christian Socialist, 10; German Liberal, 5; 
the Magyars polled 274,630 votes, electing 10 deputies as follows: 
Magyar Christian Socialist, 5; Magyar Social Democrats, 4; Agra- 
rians, 1. It is expected that eventually 19 deputies will be elected 
from Carpathian Ruthenia, Teschen and Hluoin. One of the first 
acts of the newly elected Parliament was to choose Thomas C. 
Masaryk President of the republic by a vote of 284 to 61. The new 
ministry is composed as follows: Vladimir Tusar (Socialist), Premier 
and Acting Minister of Defence; M. Svehla (Agrarian), Interior; M. 
Benes (Socialist), Foreign Affairs; M. English (Non-Party, expert), 
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Finance; M. Srobar (Slovak), Health and Administrative Unification; 
M. Stanek (National Democrat), Post and Telegraphs; M. Haber- 
mann (Socialist), Education; M. Stribrny (Socialist), Railways; M. 
Vrbensky (Socialist), Public Works; M. Sonntag (National Demo- 
crat), Commerce; M. Johanis (Socialist), Food; M. Derer (Slovak 
Socialist), Slovak Affairs; M. Prashek (Agrarian), Agriculture; M. 
Hotovec (Non-Party, expert), Minister without Portfolio in charge 
of Foreign Trade Expansion. 

BALKAN AND DANUBIAN STATES. — The political status of 
Albania remained unsettled. In the hope of maintaining their inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity the Albanians have established a new 
provisional government with headquarters at Tirana; it is currently 
reported, nevertheless, that Greece and Italy, with the approval of the 
Powers, have reached an agreement for the partial dismemberment of 
the country. Albanian patriots suffered a severe loss on June 15 when 
their leader, Essad Pasha, was assassinated in Paris. — Throughout the 
year Rumania has passed through one political crisis after another. 
On account of his father's refusal to sanction his marriage with Zysis 
Lambrino, who was not of royal or noble blood, Crown Prince Charles 
in August renounced his right and title to the succession; Prince 
Nicholas, second son of King Ferdinand, was recognized as heir- 
apparent. — On September 10 the Bratiano ministry (see last Record, 
p. 140) resigned, having failed to lift the censorship and sign the 
peace treaty with Austria; it was succeeded by the " Ministry of the 
Generals", headed by General Vaitoiana, a close personal friend of 
M. Bratiano. In the general elections held under the direction of 
this military administration, in which the opposition refused to par- 
ticipate, the National Liberal (Bratiano) party elected 100 deputies 
while the Nationalist party, the Peasants' party and other independ- 
ent groups seated 120 members; the Germanophil (Marghiloman) 
party secured only five seats. The Vaitoiana cabinet was unwilling 
to sign the Treaty of Peace, even though faced by an ultimatum from 
the Supreme Council, and in consequence tendered its resignation. 
On December 2, just previous to the expiration of the ultimatum, 
King Ferdinand directed M. Vaida-Vorvod, of well-known democratic 
tendencies, to form a cabinet; on December 7, two days before the 
completion of the cabinet, the Treaty of St. Germain was signed. The 
by-elections to the senate early in February were adverse to the 
government. The cabinet resigned on March 15, and General Ave- 
rescu, Minister of Interior, was summoned to form a new govern- 
ment. Relying for support upon the Conservative and Liberal parties 
of the old kingdom, the new premier adopted a policy looking to the 
centralization and economic reconstruction of Greater Rumania. To 
this end parliament was dissolved on March 27 and new elections 
ordered.— A further step toward centralization was the dissolution of 
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the National Councils of Transylvania, Bukovina and Bessarabia, and 
the subdivision of the entire state into departments, with prefects 
nominated directly from Bucharest. In the reduction of the number 
of deputies in the chamber from 548 to 324 the Transylvanians lost 
more seats in proportion to their population than the old kingdom, 
and for this reason they charged discrimination. A general amnesty 
grant was approved by the government on April 18. — Political events 
in Bulgaria have centered largely in the question of Thrace and the 
Peace Treaty. In the August elections the Left and Agrarian parties 
scored a decisive victory over the followers of former Premier Rado- 
slavoff. Publication of the official Treaty during the first week of 
October led to a movement, supposed to have been supported by the 
government, for its rejection. The provisions of the document par- 
ticularly distasteful were the demand for the payment of $445,000,000, 
the loss of Thrace and the rectification of the western frontier in 
favor of Greece and Serbia, the reduction of the army to 20,000 men, 
the surrender of the movable spoils of war, and the obligation to 
deliver 250,000 tons of coal to Serbia. In the midst of the agitation 
the government went out of office and M. Stamboulinsky, the Agra- 
rian leader, succeeded in forming a cabinet reported to be pledged 
to sign the Treaty of Peace. In the new government five port- 
folios were held by Agrarians: Premier and Minister of War, M. 
Stamboulinsky; Public Instruction, M. Kaaloff; Railways, M. Torla- 
koff; Interior, M. Dinntroff. Two portfolios were held by Moderate 
Socialists: Foreign Affairs, M. Maggiaroff; Commerce, M. Buroff. — 
On November 4 the government announced its decision to arrest and 
bring to trial all ex-ministers of the Radoslavoff cabinet and all 
other leaders responsible for involving Bulgaria in the war on the side 
of Germany. This announcement was followed on December 15 by 
the declaration that ex-Tsar Ferdinand would also be brought to trial. 
— In January anti-dynastic revolts, fomented by opposition groups and 
aided by serious industrial strikes, threatened to overthrow the gov- 
ernment. As a result of general parliamentary elections on March 28, 
the Socialist representation was reduced from 39 to 9. The distribu- 
tion of seats was as follows: Agrarian or Peasant party, no; Com- 
munists, 50; Democrats, 23; Populists, 16; Socialists, 9; Progressives, 
7; Radicals, 7; Ghenadievists, 3; Liberals, 3. The new Parliament 
opened on April 19, at which time Premier Stamboulinsky announced 
the retirement of the non-Agrarian members of his cabinet. The royal 
address read by the Premier emphasized the readiness of the Bul- 
garian people to start on the task of reconstruction and to resume 
friendly cooperation with their former enemies. — In Greece the Veni- 
zelos government has retained control, although numerous attempts 
have been made by opposition groups to dislodge it. Its continued 
tenure appears to be due in a large measure to its successful foreign 
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policy, its strict censorship of the press and the seeming inability of 
opposition parties to unite against it. Late in November a royalist 
plot to assassinate the Premier, overthrow the government and re- 
store King Constantine was detected and thwarted. Of the conspir- 
ators General Libritis, Colonels Derberes and Karapateas and Cap- 
tain Kanabonvos were sentenced to life imprisonment. The govern- 
ment, in accordance with the terms of the new agrarian law, has ex- 
propriated on a large scale the landed estates, reselling them to 
small farmers. Under the provisions of the new labor law all persons 
not genuine native workmen are excluded from labor unions; strikes 
are unlawful unless preceded by due notice and recourse to govern- 
ment arbitration, and unless voted by a real majority of each labor 
union. Throughout the year keen interest has been manifested in the 
disposition of Thrace and the territorial provisions of the Bulgarian 
and Turkish peace treaties (see supra, pp. 2, 8). — On account of internal 
dissensions, ministerial crises and serious territorial disputes, partic- 
ularly with Italy, Hungary and Rumania, the new kingdom of Jugo- 
slavia has passed through a fretful year. Politically the kingdom is 
divided into two antagonistic factions: Federalists and Centralists. 
The former is composed of a coalition of radical and regionalist fac- 
tions led by M. Protitch, which maintains that Jugoslav unity is best 
served by granting broad autonomy to the seven provinces, which 
represent political, cultural and economic differences. The latter, of 
which the Democrats and Socialists form the nucleus, and which looks 
upon M. Pribitchevitch as its leader, would transform the Jugoslav 
lands into a strongly centralized state on the French model. Be- 
tween these two factions the political pendulum has oscillated through- 
out the year. Owing to the inability of Premier Protitch, veteran 
leader of the old Radical party (Federalist), to agree with the mem- 
bers of his official family, the ministry resigned on August 3 and was 
succeeded two weeks later by a government headed by M. David- 
ovitch, leader of the Young Radical party (Centralist). The new 
government, consisting of 13 Democrats, mostly Serbs, and 3 Social- 
ists, all Croats, lasted only about a month, when it withdrew because 
of its unwillingness to sign the treaty of peace with Austria, many 
stipulations of which were believed by the ministry to infringe upon 
the sovereignty of the kingdom. After futile attempts by M. Protitch 
and M. Trikovitch to form a cabinet, the task was successfully under- 
taken by Professor Pavlovitch, who in turn yielded to former Pre- 
mier Davidovitch; the latter, being supported by a Democratic- 
Socialist bloc, retained office until February 15. Following the vain 
endeavor of M. Vesnitch to form a coalition cabinet, the leader of the 
Federalists, M. Protitch, succeeded in organizing a government com- 
posed of 10 Serbs, 4 Croats, 3 Slovenes and 1 Bosnian; the Demo- 
cratic-Socialist bloc was not represented and, in consequence, ob- 
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structed all business. This complicated situation entered a new phase 
on March 27, when the parliament adjourned sine die; the resignation 
of the Protitch government followed on April 19. 

IBERIAN STATES. — The forces which were responsible for the 
unsettled political and economic conditions in the Iberian peninsula 
during the year 1918-1010 continued to prevail throughout the year 
under review. — In Spain the Toca ministry, from its inception late 
in July, 1919 (see last Record, p. 142), until its downfall early in De- 
cember, was unable to surmount the many difficulties which con- 
fronted it. At a congress of the Employers' Federation, meeting at 
Barcelona late in October, a general lockout was declared, to become 
effective November 3; as a result all the principal industries, trades, 
professions, even schools and public works were affected, and more 
than a million workers were thrown out of employment. While the 
Employers' Association declared its purpose to destroy the power of 
the General Federation of Labor, its action was generally considered 
to be political, inasmuch as it had in a series of defiant and arrogant 
manifestos openly expressed its intention of bringing about the down- 
fall of the government — Still another difficulty was apparent when 
upon the reopening of the Cortez, November 14, the ministry was 
unable to obtain approval of its budget; the document, showing a 
deficit of 400,000,000 pesetas, did not make a favorable impression in 
financial circles, and the distribution of taxes caused dissatisfaction 
among the masses; it was bitterly attacked by the conservative Maur- 
ist party. Matters came to a climax when certain infantry juntas, 
supported by Sefior La Cierva and Senor Maura, defiantly refused to 
abide by a ruling of the Minister of War. On December 6 the cab- 
inet resigned but at the request of the king withdrew its resignation. 
Greatly weakened in prestige and still unable to pass its budget, it 
again resigned and on December 11 was succeeded by a coalition 
ministry under the leadership of Allende-Salazar. — The new govern- 
ment was faced by the same difficulties encountered by its predeces- 
sor. The struggle between the employers and syndicalists continued 
with little abatement, lockouts succeeding strikes and strikes suc- 
ceeding lockouts until the country was on the verge of financial and 
economic ruin. All attempts of the Allende-Salazar government to 
terminate this internal warfare were futile; nor was it any more suc- 
cessful in solving the junta problem. In consequence ministerial 
changes and threatened cabinet resignations were of frequent occur- 
rence throughout the winter. The government finally succeeded, 
after months of turbulent debate, in securing the passage of the 
budget; this accomplished, it retired on April 28. A week later Senor 
Eduardo Dato, Liberal leader and former Premier, formed a new 
cabinet composed solely of members of the Liberal-Conservative 
group. In recently published manifestos the leaders of the ultra- 
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Conservatives, Senor Cierva and Seftor Maura, have declared their 
intention of supporting the Dato government in its efforts to cope 
with the serious social and economic conditions. — In the municipal 
elections on February 8 the Socialists made notable gains. — It is of 
interest to note that during the past two years Spain has had no fewer 
than eight new governments and over fifty ministerial changes. — An- 
tonio Almeida, former Premier and Minister of Colonies, was elected 
President of Portugal by Parliament on August 5 by a vote of 123 
against 31 for all other candidates, 13 not voting. After a vain attempt 
to tranquilize the opposition by reconstructing his cabinet, Premier 
Cardoso and his ministry resigned on June 6. A new Liberal ministry 
headed by Senor Fernandes Costa having failed of support because of 
its alleged " Decembrist " character, another Coalition cabinet was 
formed by Doctor Domingos Pereira. Owing to the inability of this 
government to meet the demands of the State Railwaymen's Asso- 
ciation, a general strike ensued, and on March 6 the government was 
overthrown. After abortive attempts by Senor de Castro and Senor 
de Siiva to organize a ministry, Colonel Baptista succeeded in form- 
ing one which set out to restore order and reduce the cost of living. — 
Expressions of fear that the Portuguese colony of Mozambique would 
be annexed by the South African Union were frequently heard during 
the year. — Ratification of the Peace Treaty occurred on April 1. — The 
death of Premier Baptista occurred on June 6; he was succeeded by 
Ramos Petro, Minister of Justice. 

SCANDINAVIAN STATES. — In Sweden the government pro- 
gram, as announced on October 27, included gradual reduction of 
armaments, industrial cooperation as opposed to socialization, gov- 
ernment regulation of trusts, obligatory sickness insurance and relief 
of housing conditions. — On account of their relations with an alleged 
profiteering concern, Home Secretary Schlotte (Liberal) and Minister 
of Education Ryden (Socialist) resigned in mid-November. Herr 
Holinquist (Liberal) became Home Minister and Olof Olsson (So- 
cialist) succeeded to the Education portfolio. — The new eight-hour 
law, which became effective on January 1, resulted in widespread 
strikes; the workers demanded higher wages to compensate for 
shorter hours, while the employers insisted upon an increased output. 
— Unable to agree upon the question of taxation, the coalition gov- 
ernment, headed by Herr Eden, resigned on March 6. Five days later 
Hjalmar Branting, leader of the right wing of the Socialist party, 
formed a new ministry. The Branting government, unique in being 
not only the first Socialist government in Sweden but the first to be 
formed in a constitutional monarchy, was made up as follows: Hjalmar 
Branting, Prime Minister; Baron Erik Palmstjerna, Foreign Affairs; 
Professor Osten Unden, Justice; Albin Hansson, War; Bernhard 
Eriksson, Navy; C. E. Svenson, Interior; Fred Thorsson, Treasury; 
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Olof Olsson, Education and Public Worship; Richard Sandler and 
Thornsten Nothin, Ministers without Portfolio. The program of the 
new government includes socialization of industry by parliamentary 
means, expropriation of large properties for a fair compensation, 
democratization of courts, free legal defence, abolition of the death 
penalty, disestablishment of state church, and national disarmament 
with a view to having all necessary policing done by the League of 
Nations. One of the most important measures enacted under the 
Branting regime is a marriage law, which passed the Riksdag on 
April 17; by its provisions the husband is deprived of personal guar- 
dianship over the wife and of legal right to dispose of the wife's per- 
sonal property. The wife may acquire property in her own right. If 
the husband owns the family home, he cannot sell it over the heads 
of his children without his wife's consent. If both parties to a mar- 
riage desire a divorce, no court action is required; the parties merely 
register before a judge, and the marriage is automatically dissolved. — 
By a national plebiscite held on October 6, Norway, by a vote of 
436,269 to 284,402, decided to prohibit all traffic in whiskey, brandy 
and other distilled liquors. — The organization of a Young Left party 
has created considerable interest throughout the nation. Its program 
includes, among other things, disarmament, universal suffrage, com- 
munal control of natural resources and agencies of transportation, 
abolition of small holdings, state control of business, progressive 
taxation, old-age and disability insurance for all persons and a re- 
formed educational system. — In the municipal elections held on De- 
cember 1 the Conservatives made sweeping gains, largely at the ex- 
pense of the Socialists. General satisfaction was expressed over the 
Spitzbergen award (see supra, p. 16). — Political interest in Denmark 
has centered to a great extent in the Slesvig plebiscites and in 
their consequences. In a speech before the Rigsdag Premier Zahle 
indicated that the government would abide by the decision of the 
people in the plebiscite zones, and would be opposed to any other 
means advocated or employed to bring the territories in question 
within the boundaries of Denmark. The first zone by a large majority 
voted for union with Denmark; in the second zone, however, a larger 
vote was cast in favor of union with Germany. In consequence the 
government became the target for an attack by King Christian and 
the Conservatives, the charge being made that it had connived to give 
the Germans a majority in the second zone and was responsible for 
no plebiscite being held in the southern zone. On March 27 the King 
demanded the resignation of the government because of its "un- 
patriotic " attitude and summoned M. Neergaard, leader of the Lib- 
erals, to form a ministry. A storm of protest arose and, under threat 
of proclaiming a republic, Progressives throughout the country de- 
manded the reinstatement of the dismissed cabinet. M. Neergaard 
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failing to command a majority, the King appealed to M. Liebe to 
form a " non-political " government whose chief function would be to 
order new elections for the lower house (Folkething). Faced by a 
general strike, the Liebe government resigned after four days' tenure 
of office, and a provisional cabinet, opposed to the King's action in 
dissolving the Zahle government, was assembled by M. Friis, former 
Director of the Ministry of Justice. As a result of elections for a 
new Folkething, held April 26, the Left party secured 48 seats (45 in 
1918) ; Conservative People's party, 28 (22 in 1918) ; Social Demo- 
cratic party, 42 (39 in 1918); Radical Left party, 17 (33 in 1918); 
Tradesmen's party, 4 (1 in 1918). The Free Social Democratic party, 
which favored the annexation or internationalization of Flensburg, 
polled 7,255 votes, and the Centrum party, opposing this policy, polled 
9,055 votes. Neither succeeded in electing members. Following the 
elections a new cabinet was organized by M. Neergaard. 

OTHER EUROPEAN STATES.— Early in November S. de Graaf, 
former Vice-President of the Dutch East Indian Council, became 
Minister of Colonies in the Netherlands, succeeding A. W. F. Iden- 
burg. Other ministerial changes included the resignation in Decem- 
ber of Minister of Marine Bijleveld and Minister of War Alting van 
Gensan; on March 29 the two departments were combined under 
General W. F. Pop as Minister of National Defence. — Socialist pro- 
posals for the nationalization of land and the socialization of industry 
were defeated on November 21 by large majorities. A general dock 
strike commencing February 24 and continuing until April 28 prac- 
tically paralyzed shipping. By the provisions of the 45-hour working- 
week law factories, workshops and offices will have five days of eight 
hours work and one day of five hours; dock labor is to be arranged 
according to the exigencies of the work and season; farm employees 
are to work eight hours per day in winter, ten in summer and twelve 
hours during the harvest season; Sunday labor is to be permitted 
only by order of the government, and the employment of children 
under the age of thirteen is prohibited. — In Luxemburg the long- 
postponed plebiscite (see last Record, p. 143), in which women had a 
vote, was held on September 28, and over 90,000 voters participated. 
On the dynastic question 66,811 votes were cast for the retention of 
Grand Duchess Charlotte, 1,286 for another duchess of the same rul- 
ing family, 889 for the substitution of another dynasty, 16,885 for the 
establishment of a republic. An economic union with France was 
favored by 60,135 as against 22,242 for one with Belgium. In general 
elections held on October 26 under the new law providing for scrutin 
de liste with proportional representation and universal suffrage over 
the age of twenty-one, the Clericals (formerly Catholics and Agra- 
rians) elected 24, Socialists 11, Radicals (formerly Liberals) 7, Inde- 
pendents 2, and pro-Belgians 4. — According to official statement, elec- 
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tions to the National Council in Switzerland gave the Radical Demo- 
crats 63, Catholic Conservatives 42, Socialists 39, Peasants 27, Liberal 
Democrats 9, other groups 9. In the popular referendum to decide 
the question of membership in the League of Nations, held on May 
15-16, \V/ 2 cantons voted for and 10^2 against the proposition; the 
popular vote favored it by 400,000 to 300,000. The greatest majority 
in favor of the League was polled in Vaud, where the result was 
61,000 to 4,000. The German-speaking cantons gave a majority of 
10,000 in opposition to the League. 

XI. ASIA AND AFRICA 

CHINA. — In spite of the many utterances of Japanese publicists 
and statesmen, insisting that it was Japan's irrevocable intention to 
restore Shantung in full sovereignty to China, intense resentment 
over the Shantung provisions of the Peace Treaty continued to find 
expression throughout the year. On September 14 Dr. Paul S. Reinsch 
tendered his resignation as United States Minister to China because 
of his opposition to the Shantung settlement. Upon his return to the 
United States on October 9 he stated that the Chinese boycott of all 
things Japanese was being so efficiently maintained that Japanese in- 
terests were sustaining enormous losses. Evidence of this was indi- 
cated by the serious decline in the trade of Japanese steamship com- 
panies, which fell from 154 tons per trip in 1918 to an average of 
barely 71 tons per trip in 1919. The Japanese brought strong pressure 
to bear on the Peking government in an effort to end the boycott, 
but it still (July 1, 1920) continues, threats and persuasions notwith- 
standing. A grave crisis was narrowly averted as a result of dis- 
orders at Fuchow on November 16, when a number of Chinese were 
killed or wounded by Japanese residents. In consequence the Chi- 
nese government on December 1 demanded that the Japanese consul 
at Fuchow be removed; that Japan pay an indemnity for all Chinese 
lives lost as a result of these attacks, as well as the cost of all 
medical expenses incurred by the wounded Chinese; that adequate 
punishment be meted out to the Japanese ringleaders; and that the 
Japanese consul at Fuchow apologize to the Chinese authorities of 
that city. Throughout China anti-Japanese feeling ran high, and it 
was intensified by the arrival of four Japanese warships at Fuchow. 
The situation, although relieved by a Japanese announcement on De- 
cember 31 to the effect that the war vessels would be withdrawn, 
was not materially improved, as neither the boycott nor the Chinese 
attitude of hostility suffered any visible change. Relations were not 
improved by the refusal of China to open negotiations regarding 
territory ceded under the treaty (see supra, p. 14). — The disunity and 
disorganization resulting from inter-party strife and civil war be- 
tween the two most important sections of the country have con- 



